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The Meeting House, in East Boston, was built 
and dedicated in 1837. It is a wooden building, 
and being fonnd too small for the increased size 
of the Congregation, it has been sold to the 
Catholics—the Society intending to erect a 
larger one in a more eligible situation. 











NARRATIVE. 


HOME, SWEET HOME, 
A STORY BY MRS. C. I. BUTLER. 





Just where one of those quiet, shady 
lanes emerged into the broad, opett mead- 
ow, stands a little grove of horse-chest- 
nuts, locusts, snow-balls, and lilacs; and 
if you put aside the branches, you will 
see a little brown house, reposing in the 
center, like a partridge on her nest. In 
this quiet little cot lives an elderly maiden 
known throughout our village as ** Aunt 
Nancy.” As you peep through the 
branches of the tall, white lilac, (should 
it be in the morning,) you will probably 
see Aunt Nancy weeding among the beet 
and onion beds, or looking with a pleased 
eye upon the clusters of ‘china pinks,” 
‘jump up johnies,” and “ none so pret- 
ties,” which border the walk through the 
centre of this little garden plot. Or 
(should it be in the evening,) you will 
find her with ber clean muslin cap and 
spectacles, her snowy kerchief pinned 
over her bosom, and her neat gingham 
dress, sitting by the window. Before her 
is placed a small round table on which 
the Bible lies open, and you will perceive 
that the eyes and thoughts of good Aunt 
Naucy are deeply engrossed in the sacred 
page she is studying. 

The history of Aunt Nancy is this. 

She was born in the same house where 
she is now sitting, of pious, industrious 
parents, but while yet a very little girl, 
misfortune came suddenly upon her fa- 
ther and he was forced to mortgage the 
homestead on which they lived. Sick- 
ness soon after fell upon him; vainly he 
labored to redeem his birthright; it was 


swept from him, and at length broken- 


hearted, the poor man died. Fora time, 


his widow and only child struggled on in 
poverty and wretchedness, but the widow 
too soon followed her husband to the 
grave, and poor little Nancy was left 
friendless and forlorn in the world. A 
kind neighbor received: the orphan child 
into her family, and as soon as she was 
old enough, she was put out to service. 


Little Nancy was a gentle and mournful 
child, for she had known but sorrow and 
dependance. One bright ray alone illu- 
minated the dark memory of the past— 
her earliest days of childhood. ‘To these, 
her thoughts ever recurred, and often 
would the poor child be found at night- 
fall, when her tasks for the day were end- 
ed, gliding like a shadow under the old 
stone wall, or sitting with her pale face 


= |resting on her hand, at the foot of the 


large button-ball which shadowed the hit- 
tle brook gurgling past her father’s door, 
the door around which, when a happy 
little thing, she had so merrily sported, 
catching butterflies in the deep clover, or 
listening to the birds which nowhere else 
sang so sweetly. 

As Nancy grew older, one all absorb- 

ing thought by degrees took possession of 
her mind. It was a strange idea for one 
so young, so poor and friendless; for it 
was to redeem with her own hands, that 
cherished spot—the home from which 
poverty had driven forth her dear pa- 
rents. 
When she was about fourteen, a lady, 
who had been passing a few weeks in our 
village, by chance met with the orphaw; 
child, and being pleased with her appear- 
ance, and with the good character which 
all the villagers gave her, engaged her to 
attend upon herself and child. And now 
the strange dream of Nancy seemed to 
brighten, and cheerfully she accompanied 
her new mistress to New York. But the 
lady did not prove as kind to the forlorn 
girl as she had promised. ‘The gentle- 
ness of Nancy, her patient, uncomplain- 
ing disposition, were admirably calculat- 
ed for the ill natured and irritable tem- 
perament of her mistress. She could 
vent all her spleen upon the pale, heart- 
stricken girl, who never allowed herself 
to murmur at such injustice. One day 
Mrs. had been unusually severe, 
Nancy had used every exertion to please, 
but in vain, and in tears, she retired to 
her wretched bed. She closed not her 
eyes all night, but lay revolving in her 
mind the misery of her situation; but 
even then, amid all her grief, gleamed 
afar off the old homestead, and still the 
futile hope that there she might yet re- 
pose, almost overpowered the sadness of 
her present lot. 

Her plans were formed, and first she 
determined to leave her cruel mistress ; 
but where should she go? God, who suf- 
fereth not a sparrow to fall tothe ground 
unheeded, will help thee, poor child! As 
soon as it was night, Nancy stole down 
stairs, and out of the house. She passed 
rapidly through many streets, only stop- 
ping now and then as she went along, to 
read the signs. At length she stopped 
before the door of a large three story 
house, designated, by a shining brass 
plate, as a ‘boarding school for young 
ladies.” After some hesitation she as- 
cended the steps and rung the bell, and 
in a trembling voice, requested to see the 
principal of the establishment. She was 
shown into a little basement room, and 
not very pleasantly ordered by the ser- 
vant to wait. After some time the lady 
of the house entered the room, and struck 








with the pallid countenance of Nancy, 


spoke very kindly to her. Thus encour- 
aged, the poor girl, while the tears 
streamed from her eyes, related her piti- 
ful tale,.to which the lady listened appa- 
rently with much interest. 

“But why did you come to me, my 

poor child 1” sbe asked. ; 
. “Oh, madam, that I might learn. O, 
if you will be so good as to receive me, I 
will work for you night and day ; only let 
me learn a little, a very little in your lei- 
sure hours.” 

The school mistress was kind and be- 
nevolent in her feelings, and had, more- 
over, a little spice of romance. She 
smiled at the earnestness of the child and 
replied : 

“ Well, I think I may trust your looks 
that you are not deceiving me ; itisa 
strange story you tell me, and your re- 
quest is still more strange; many would 
think me very rash to receive one who 
comes to me inthe manner you do.” There 
her romance spoke a word in favor of the 
poor suppliant, and after a few moments 
of apparently. pleased thought she added, 
“Yes, I will.take you, but not as a ser- 
vant, I will place you in my school, and 
if you make that progress which I think 
you awvill, (that is, if you are sincere in 
what you ask,) you_will soon be able to 
assist me in teaching the smaller scholars.” 

What language could express the as- 
tonishment and delight of the orphan as 
she listened to the words of the kind- 
hearted lady. She could makejno reply, 
but with one passionate burst of tears, 
falling on her knees, she pressed the hand 
of her benefactress again and again to 
her lips. ‘True toher word Mrs. Halsey, 
(for such was the name of the kind lady,) 
after first procuring a suitable wardrobe 
for her protege, introduced her into her 
school, where she soon became a general 
favorite. A new existence seemed open- 
ed before her, while ever nearer and 
nearer appeared to wave the branches 
which shadowed her childhood’s home. 
With her whole heart and soul did she 
idolize the kind and benevolent lady, 
whom the hand of God had sent to her 
relief, and day and night, did she un- 
ceasingly pursue her studies. In less 
time than Mrs. Hasley could have thought 
possible, the grateful girl was able to re- 
lieve her from many of the most arduous 
duties of the school room ; but what will 
not industry and perseverance accom- 
plish ? 

In this manner some years passed away, 
and it is needless to say, never had Mrs. 
H. reason to regret either the promptings 
of her benevolence or her romance. 

When Nancy had reached her twen- 
tieth year, a wealthy family, about to re- 
turn to their residence in South Carolina, 
advertised for a governess; and having 
unfolded the long cherished wish of her 
heart, Nancy entreated Mrs, Halsey, that 
she might offer herself for the situation. 
Although truly sorry to part with the 
amiable girl, Mrs. Halsey could not re- 
fuse her request, and accompanied her to 
the lodgings of Mrs. L——, (the South- 
ern lady,) who gladly received into her 
family one who came recommended from 
so respectable a source.. And now for 
the next six years did Nancy fulfil the 





office of governess to a family of spoil 
unruly children. Mrs. L 4 3 a 
of those foolish mothers who appear to 
think their maternal love can in no way 
be better exemplified than by the most 
absurd indulgence, and thus Nancy found 
her exertions oftentimes rendered nearly 
useless, by the constant interference of 
the ill-judging mother. The salary which 
she received was by no means adequate 
to her labors, yet still she knew that by 
perseverance, she should in time gain 
sufficient to accomplish her darling pro- 
ject. Unfortunately, she had suffered 
her funds to remain in the hands of Mr. 
L » who beeomirg unfortunate in bu- 
siness, poor Nancy found herself stripped 
at once of all her hard earnings, with but 
barely sufficient money to defray her ex- 
penses back to New York, where she was 
again gladly welcomed by Mrs. Halsey. 

_ Finding herself getting too old to con- 
tinue her school, she gave up the charge 
of her establishment, almost entirely to 
Nancy; and as she insisted that her pro- 
tegee should also share in the profits, the 
latter, in the course of a year or two, 
found herself in possession of that sum, 
for the attainment of which her whole life 
had been spent. But the good old lady 
now fell dangerously ill, and nothing 
could have tempted the grateful girl to 
leave cher benefactress at a time when 
she might best Be able to evince her grat- 
itude. 

She wrote, however, immediately toa 
lawyer of our village, stating her wishes ; 
and ina few months, the wild dream of 
the lone orphan child was realized. Yes 
she had redeemed the hallowed home of 
her dear parents, and, as the “hart 
thirsteth for the water brooks,” even so 
did Nancy pine to flee to that loved spot; 
yet to leave her kind benefactress was 
impossible. 

The school was given up. Mrs. Hal- 
sey retired to a smaller house, where, for 
several years, the poor invalid was attend- 
ed with all the devotion and affection of a 
child by Nancy; but at length death re- 
leased the wretched sufferer, and she 
was now free to return to her native 
village. 

O how happy she was when she foutid 
herself once more in that blessed retreat 
—the oasis to which her eyes had ever 
turned with the longings of the wander. 
ing Arab for the ‘diamond of the des-. 
ert.” How grateful did she feel to her- 
Heavenly Father, who had watched over- 
her unprotected childhood, and thus en- 
abled her to fulfil the only desire her- 
heart had ever known; and above 4! 
that he had bound her so to himself in his. 
divine love, that she was now enabled to. 
kneel down in the same spot where she- 
pemererane to have seen her mother 

neel, and there pour out her i 

and gratitude. ; ae 
Dear Aunt Nancy, every one rejoiced 

when she came among us. 4 
She was then more than forty years of 
age ; her constitution greatly impaired by 
her residence in the south and by her un-. 
remitting attention to the sick bed of her 
benefactress ; yet no sooner was she set-- 
tled in her little cottage, than remember- 











ing the sorrows of her own early life, she 
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entirely out of his mind. And if he 
thought of them again at all, it was to re- 
joice that he had not been tempted by 
them, when he saw the delight of little 
Sarah when he placed the toys upon her 
window-seat, and told her they were her 
own. He stood by without touching a 
finger, although she arranged them, as he 
thought, most assuredly. 

Many a pleasant hour did Willie and 
Sarah pass at the window-seat, after this; 
and many a time did Sarah help most 
cheerfully to tackle all the kitchen chairs 
together for an omnibus, or a train of 
cars, and take long journeys in them 
without a word of complaint. Becky 
soon learned Willie’s new principle of 
equal rights, and all disputes were set- 
tled by it. In doubtful cases, Mrs. Rog- 
ers was called in to decide. Children 
love justice; they only need to have a 


fair view of it, to approve it warmly. 
[Willie Rogers. 








RELIGION. 








SEED SOWN BY THE WAY SIDE, 


‘“*Have you noticed the alteration in 
James?” said Mr. Harvey, addressing 
his wife, who was busily engaged in sup- 
plying the wants of four rosy cheeked 
children sittlhng on either side of her at 
the breakfest table. Mrs. Harvey looked 
inquiringly at her husband for a moment, 
and then resuming her occupation mere- 
ly answered, “Yes.” ‘I should like to 
see you alone a few moments after break- 
fast,” said Mr. Harvey; and the-conver- 
sation turned upon the weather, the morn- 
ing being uncommonly fine. 

Mr. Harvey was a merchant in easy 
circumstances, amiable, intelligent and 
ardently pious, but excitable in his tem- 
perament, easily elated or depressed, and 
alternately fearing the worst and hoping 
the best, when a calmer man could see no 
cause for changing his opinion. The 
character of Mrs. Harvey was in some re- 
spects the reverse of her husbands. To 
equal qiety, and perhaps ‘superior intelli- 
gence, she united uncommon self-posses- 
sion and judgment, and to her clear, dis- 
criminating mind, and sound sense, Mr. 
Harvey trusted for counsel in many of 
the trials and difficulties of life. Blessed 
with five lovely children, they devoted 
their best energies to the work of training 
them for God. Instructed from infancy 
in the doctrines and duties of religion, 
they were able to answer questions, to 
find Scripture references, to repeat chap- 
ters and catechisms, and hymns, in the 
most satisfactory manner, but in their 
lives abundant evidence of the truth of the 
text their lips so often repeated, ‘the 
carnal mind receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God.” The eldest of these 
children, a lad of fifteen, caused his pa- 
rents the most intense anxiety. Gifted 
by nature with a fine person and a high 
order of talents, and intelligent far be- 
yond his years, ambitious of distinction, 
and admiring every thing generous and 
noble, James Harvey awakened interest 
in all who knew him; but passionate, 
head-strong, and self-willed, unwilling to 
be advised, still less to be restrained at 
an age when advice and restrainsts are 
most necessary, those who loved him 
best were most alarmed for his safety. 
Often would the fiery and high spirited 
boy, smarting under the severe reproofs 
of his father, resolve to break away from 
parental authority, and launching out un- 
fettered into the world, realize the bright 
visions which his warm imagination had 
pictured. The cautions, and counsels, 
and prayers of his parents, were heard in 
silence, and made na impressions on his 
mind; the warm appeals of his father and 
the cool, judicious reasoning of his moth- 

er, alike failed of effect. 

On a sunny afternoon, late in the 
spring, after an unpleasant interview with 
his father, James met a young compan- 
ion in the street, and proposed a walk. 
“Come, George, let us go down to the 
Elms,” said he; “I want to talk with 
you.” The proposal was accepted, and 


they soon reached the shady and pleas- 
ant spot which James had designated. 
A small, clear brook, which watered a 
beautiful meadow, here passed under the 
road, leaving on either side a watering 
place, shaded by lofty trees. Under 
these trees the young ‘friends seated 
themselves, and James unfolded to his 
companion his present trials and future 
plans. While they were engaged in ear- 
nest conversation, a gentleman stopped 
near them to water his horse. As this 
was a circumstance cf frequent occur- 
rence, it did not interrupt the conversa- 
tion. 


case ?”’ inquired James. 

“Do! I would let them know I would 
do what I chose, I would show them that 
I could take care of myself, and no thanks 
to any body,” was the ready reply. 

‘*T will,” said James, ‘1 will do some- 
thing in the world—I will be somebody 
or nobody.” 

The gentleman on horseback had heard 
enough of the story to understand it; he 
saw the youth’s danger; and raising his 
hat, and bowing politely to James, he ad- 
dressed him. 

‘I have listened with great interest 
young gentleman,” said he, “to your 
remarks ; and I see what you are seeking. 
You have a noble ambition to distinguish 
yourself in the world. You long for ac- 
tivity and for enterprise; this is right ; 
permit one who knows, to direct you how 
you may attain what you seek.” He 
spoke then of the long years of training 
that were indispensable to success, of the 
mental discipline which only a course of 
patient study could secure, of the high 
moral character without which all else 
would be worthless. His countenance 
was interesting, his manners winning, his 
language beautiful; he pointed out the 
dangers to which young men were expos- 
ed, the rocks on which thousands split, 
and in conclusion he advised James to go 
home to his parents with a quiet, submis- 
sive spirit, to place himself under their 
direction, to apply himself to study under 
the best teachers, to gain effare self con- 
trol, to read the lives of eminent men, and 
form his own character after such mod- 
els, to read the Bible daily, and practice 
the morality there taught, and to look to 
Him who created his mind to strengthen 
and to purify it. Pursuing this course 
he promised him success ;—following his 
own way, he warned him of failure. 
James heard him in silence; the gentle- 
man bowed, and rode on. 


The advice given by a perfect stranger, 
a man whose whole appearance bespoke 
him a gentleman, the accuracy with 
which he described James’ character, and 
the brilliant career he opened before him, 
fixed his attention, and filled his mind. 
He withdrew silently from his compan- 
ion, and seeking the quiet of his cham- 
ber, he reviewed his past course, and form- 
ed his plans for the future. Ere the 
shades of the evening gathered, his pur- 
pose was fixed, he would follow the 
strangers advice; the Bible was taken 
from the shelf, a portion was read, and 
for the first time he voluntarily asked the 
help of God to confirm and strengthen 
his resolutions with a subdued and alter- 
ed countenance. Immediately after break- 
fast he said to his mother, “I wish you 
would tell father that I am ready now to 
go to school any where he chooses to 
send me.” Ata proper opportunity she 
delivered the message, and returned to 
tell him that his father would place him 
at an Academy without delay. It was 
this sudden change to which Mr. Harvey 
alluded at the breakfast table this morn- 
ing, after James’ departure for a distant 
school. Mrs. Harvey was unable, when 
the absence of the children permitted 
them to speak freely, to assign any rea- 
son for her son’s altered conduct. 

Weeks passed on, and letters from the 
principal spoke highly of the industry 
and docility of James Harvey ; term suc- 
ceeded term, and the gratified parents 











heard new commendations of their son, 


** What would you do were you in my | 





and received kind and affectionate letters 
from him weekly. 

With joy they anticipated his return; 
and when the happy day arrived which 
restored him once more to his home, a 
few hours convinced them that he was a 
humble Christian. The Bible daily read 
had done its work. It was then, and not 
till then, that he told them the cause of 
his sudden change, and called on them to 
bless God for the word spoken by the 
way-side. 

The conversation of their brother, of 
their playmate, awakened the attention 
of his sisters, and in a short time these 
parents rejoiced in the conversion of three 
of their children to God. 

The labors of this young disciple did 
not stop here; but during his College 
course he was instrumental in the salva- 
tion of five young men, carrying joy to 
the hearts of their parents and friends. 

He has attained the object of his pur- 
suit, an honorable station in society ; and 
now, surrounded by wealth, and friends, 
and influence, he feels that he owes it all 
to the kind admonition of a stranger. 

Christian traveller, scatter by the way- 
side the seed of divine truth; and where 
the traveller referred to in this narrative 
shall be made acquainted with the good 
he accomplished, there may you also 
learn that some word by you “ fitly 
spoken ” has ‘saved a soul from death 
and covered a multitude of sins.” 

**Speak to that young man ”—a kind 
word will not injure him—it may save 
him for time and eternity.—Cong. Jour. 

—— 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS HAIR DRESSER. 


In the city of Bath, (England,) during 
the last century, lived a hair-dresser, who 
made a practice of following his ordinary 
occupation on. the Lord’s day. As he 
was pursuing his morning’s employment, 
he happened to look into some place of 
worship, just as the minister was reading 
his text, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy,’ Exod. xx, 8. He lis- 
tened long enough to be convinced that 
he was constantly breaking the laws of 
God and man, by shaving and dressing 
his customers on the Lord’sday. He be- 
came uneasy, and went with a heavy 
heart to his task. At length he took 
courage, and opened his mind to the min- 
ister, who advised him to give up Sunday 
dressing, and worship God. He replied, 
that beggary would be the consequence ; 
he had a flourishing trade, but it would 
almost all be lost. At length after many 
a sleepless night, spent in weeping and 
prayer, he was determined to cast all his 
care upon God, as the more he reflected 
the more his duty became apparent. 

He discontinued Sunday dressing, went 
constantly and early to the public ser- 
vices of religion, and soon enjoyed that 
peace of God which the world can neith- 
er give nor take away. 

The consequences he foresaw actually 
followed. His genteel customers left 
him, and he was nicknamed a Puritan and 
Methodist. He was obliged to give up 
his fashionable shop; and in the course 
of years became so reduced, as to take a 
cellar under the old market house, and 
shave the common people. 

One Saturday evening, between light 
and dark, a stranger from one of the 
coaches, asking for a hair-dresser, was 
directed by the ostler to acellar opposite. 
Coming in hastily, he requested -to be 
shaved quickly, while they changed 
horses, as he did not like to violate the 
Sabbath. This was touching the poor 
man on a tender chord; he burst into 
tears, asked the stranger to lend him 
a half-penny to buy a candle, as it was 
not light enough to shave him with safe- 
ty. He did so, revolving in his mind the 
extreme poverty to which the poor man 
must be reduced. 

When shaved, he said, ‘There must 
be sqmething extraordinary in your histo- 
ry, which I have not now time to hear. 
Here is a half-a-crown for you; when I 
return I will call and investigate your 
case. What is your name?” 


‘* William Read,” said the astonished 
hair-dresser. 

** William Read!” echoed the stran- 
ger; “ William Read! By your dialect 
you are from the west ?” 

“Yes sir, from Kingston near Taun- 
ton.” 

“William Read, from Kingston, near 
‘Taunton! What was your father’s 
name.” 

** Thomas.” 

‘* Had he any brother?” 

‘* Yes, sir; one, after whom I was nam- 
ed; but he went to the Indies, and as we 
have never heard from him, we suppose 
him to be dead.”? 

“Come along, follow me,” said the 
stranger; “f am going to see a person 
who says his name is William Read of 
Kingston, near Taunton. Come and 
confront him. If you prove indeed to be 
the man whom you say you are,I have 
good news for you; your uncle is dead, 
and has left a large fortune, which I will 
put you in possession of, when all legal 
doubts are removed.” 

They went by the coach, saw the pre- 
tended William Read, and proved him to 
be an impostor. The stranger, who was 
a pious attorney, was soon legally satis- 
fied of the hair-dresser’s identity, and told 
him that he had advertised for him in 
vain, Providence had now thrown him in 
his way, in a most extraordinary manner, 
and he bad much pleasure in transferring 
a great many thousand pounds to a wor- 
thy man, the rightful heir of the property. 

Thus was this man’s extremity God’s 
opportunity. Had he not been reduced 
to live in a cellar, or had he possessed a 
half-penny for the rordhae of a candle, 
he might have remaine@unknown for the 
remainder of his life; but he trusted in 
God, who ever honors those who honor 
him.+—S. S. Advocate. 








THE NURSERY. 








[ Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.} 
THE KITE. 

Mr. Bryant’s children had a great de- 
sire for a kite. They asked their father 
to give them some osier sticks, paper and 
twine. Their father who was always in- 
dulgent, gave them these, and helped 
them to make the kite which he painted 
himself, with stars of all colors. To- 
wards evening the kite was finished, and 
they put it in a dry place thatit might be 
ready for them in the morning. 

The next morning their father said to 
his children, ‘* My dears, study your les- 
sons well, and when you have learned 
them we will go together into the mead- 
ow, to make a trial of your kite.” 

He had scarcely said these words, 
when some one came for him on matters 
of business. Obliged to leave them alone, 
the good father recommended that they 
should remain in their places, and not go 
out until he came back. But as soon as 
he had gone, Jules proposed to his broth- 
er, to go and try the kite; heimmediate- 
ly went for it, took it under his arm, and 
left the house. Charles followed, but he 
had not gone far before he stopped, say- 
ing to his brother, ‘‘I think that we are 
both very wicked. After all the trouble 
that papa had taken to procure for us this 
pleasure, we are going to do the very 
thing which he has expressly forbidden; 
it is very wrong, I cannot bear the 
thought of being so ungrateful. I will 
not go any farther.” 

**You may do as you please,” replied 
Jules ; ‘as for me, I intend to amuse my- 
self for a moment, when I shall return to 
my studies.” He reached the meadow, 
unrolled his ball of twine, made in an in- 
stant all his preparations and behold the 
ball is in the air! 

Jules had promised himself much pleas- 
ure in this first essay of his kite, but he 
had none at all. His conscience reproach- 
ed him with doing wrong. Presently he 
heard the voice of a man in the neighbor- 
ing field which he imagined was his fa- 





ther’s, and in great haste he immediately 
began to draw in his twine, and to lower 
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the kite. The twine became twisted 
among the branches of a tree. Jules 
climbed the tree, put his foot upon a 
branch, which chanced to be weak, and 
it broke under his weight. Jules fell to 
the earth and was much hurt—particu- 
larly in his legs, so that it was some time 
before he could move. At last, he drag- 
ged himself, with much difficulty to the 
house, carrying the kite, now all in tat- 
ters, under his arm. 

As he reached home, he saw his father 
returning also. Judge, how much asham- 
ed he must have been! His father see- 
ing that his son was already sufficiently 
punished for his fault would not reproach 
him, but on the contrary took great care 
of him and he was put to bed, where 
Jules was obliged to remain for five or 
six days, suffering a great deal and hav- 
ing sufficient leisure to repent of his diso- 
bedience. 

















LETTERS FROM A FATHER TOA 
DAUGHTER.—No. 13. 


Nasuvitte, Tenn. Ave. 5. 


My dear Daughter,—In speaking about the 
mode of living of the country people of the 
South, as I did in my last letter, and in telling 
you what their common food and drink were, my 
«' ject was to give you information, and not to 
8_.@8k disrespectfully of the people or to exult 
ov «them as being less favored by Providence 
‘y A the comforts of life, than we are in our 
‘sant of the country. It is true that the people 
of the Northern States, and particularly of New 
England, enjoy mor@of the comforts of life, than 
the people of any t portion of the country. 

It would be well’ for you, and all young per- 
sons, to understand why this is so, It is not be- 
cause they have a better soil, or a more favora- 
ble climate; nor is it because they are by na- 
ture any better people, or that they have any 
claims upon the great Creator, for special to- 
kens of his goodness. No, our northern cli- 
mate is in many respects not so favorable to 
health and comfort as is that of the South; and 
our soil is not so good and so easily made to 
yield the fruits of the earth. It is rather to the 
institutions of the North, and to the general hab- 
its of industry which prevail, that, under the 
smiles of Providence, the people are indebted 
for their peculiar blessings. 

By the institutions of the North, you will un- 
derstand that I mean not only the civil and so- 
cial privileges which are secured to the people 
by good government-and good laws; but the 
public provision which has been made for intel- 
lectual, moral and religious improvement. In 
the Northern States are excellent schools, in 
which the poorest children may be educated and 
fitted fur the highest stations of society; there 
are Sabbath Schools, in every town and in 
every neighborhood, where all may be educated 
tor a still higher sphere of action; and there is 
the faithful preaching of the gospel, without 
which no people can be truly wise or truly 
happy. 

In the South it isnot so, AsI have already 
told you, in my previous letters, the population 
is so thinly spread over the country, that it is 








inconyenient for them to assemble in places of 
religious worship, or to enjoy the advantages of 
schools, The consequence is, that they live too 
much in neglect of religion, and great numbers 
even of the white people, grown up in such ig- 
norance that many men and women cannot read 
and write. As to the colored population, you 
know nearly three millions of them are in sla- 
very, and the laws forbid that they should be 
taught to read. As it is not common for white 
people to do any work, but to leave everything 
for the slaves to do, you can easily conceive that 
they become indolent, Theslaves have no mo- 
tive to do any more than they are compelled to 
do, and they likewise are indolent, Thus there 
is little of that industry which is. the source of 
prosperity at the North, and which is always at- 
tended with oeneficial and happy results. In 
the difference of the circumstauces in which the 
people of the North and South are thus placed, 
you will see the cause of the difference in their 








prosperity and geperal condition. Even the 


happiness of this world, and the comforts of life, 
cannot be expected without religion, and virtu- 
ous and industrious habits. 


When I was writ- 
ing in my last let- 
ter, about eating 
and drinking, I 
meant to have told 
you. about the 
drinking _ vessel 
which is in most 
common use in all 
4 jj the southern coun- 

¥ trytowns. This is 
the Gourd. It an- 
‘“Sswers the purpose 
of pitcher, dipper 
and tumbler. No 
house is without a 





gourd, and in many houses where I have stop- 
ped, there was no other vessel to drink from ; 
so that if ever so many people were dining to- 
gether, the same gourd would be passed round 
and drank from by the whole company. In the 
portico or piazza of every dwelling stands a 
water-pail ard a gourd, for the accommodation 
not only of the family but of strangers and trav- 
ellers, who are often thirsty in this warm 
country. 

I presume you never saw a gourd, because 
they are rarely cultivated in the Northern 
States. It is a kind of squash, and grows on 
vines, like the squash, pumpkin, and cucumber. 
There are several varieties of gourds. The 
kind of which I am speaking is the calabash or 
bottle gourd, so called from its resemblance to 
a bottle, and the use to which it is applied. It 
is shaped like a crook necked squash, and the 
shell or rind, when ripe, is very hard and tough. 
The neck is small, and sometimes perfectly 
straight, so that it forms a very convenient han- 
dle. One side of the large or bottom part of the 
gourd is cut away, and the seeds, &c. taken out, 
when it is prepared for use; and thus Nature 


provides a nice drinking vessel, which Art} 


could hardly improve. 

Another use to which the calabash or gourd 
is applied, is to make a house for that pretty 
bird, the Martin. A gourd, with a hole made in 
its side, is some times hung upon a pole, so that 
the martins can build in it; but.more frequently 
a sinall tree is stripped of its leaves, and gourds 
properly hollowed out for the martins to nestle 
in, are hung upon the naked branches. Often 
half a dozen gourds may be seen upon a single 
tree, prepared in this way, and a whole commu- 
nity of martins are thus congregated together 
into little dwellings, which I have no doubt they 
like as well as they would imitation houses and 
meeting-houses, which are provided for them 
with so much pains in other parts of the coun- 
try. The practice of harboring and protecting 
this favorite bird in this way, is said to have its 
origin with the Choctaw and Chicasaw Indians, 
who once inhabited portions of our southern 
country. It is certainly a very pleasant and 
hospitable custom. Your affectionate Faruer. 

EE 
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The next paper will complete the Seventeenth 
Volume. Who will pay in advance for Volume 
Eighteen. We ask this question, because it of- 
ten happens that the reader is disappointed 
when the paper stops at the end of the year—he 
then wants the Nos. that he missed, but they 
are al] gone. Now, to prevent this disappoint- 
ment, let the advance payment be sent to the 
Publisher, immediately, and then the paper will 
not stop at all. Perhaps the Post Master will 
be kind enough to send the dollar, and obtain 
for you a Receipt, if you ask him. This plan is 
adopted, because many names on our books are 
those of children, and we do not always know 
whether they like the Companion well enough 
to wish for it another year. 

Persons who wish to stop their paper, will 
please let us know the name of the Post Office 
where the paper has been sent. 


Tae Next VoLumE will be enlarged and im- 
proved in appearance,—and it is the design of 


the Editor to make it more of a Family Paper. 
Children are always growing older, and need 
that a part of the paper should be occupied with 
subjects more adapted to the advanced state of 
their minds, and which will interest and profit 
them. . 

—_—_—_—>——— 

No Surren.—If a boy or girl, after working 
hard all day, should be sent to bed without sup- 
per, they would think it unkind usage—if this 
should be repeated two or three nights in suc- 
cession, it would be still more unkind. Now 
there are some subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, who treat their little paper worse than 
this—it works for them one, two, and in some 
cases three years, end yet they neglect to send 
the promised means of keeping it alive—in oth- 
er words, they do not pay the subscription price. 
We hope every one who has not paid, will at- 
tend to this matter immediately—and then the 
Editor will be encouraged to greater efforts to 


make the Companion interesting and useful. 
ian Sra 


To CorresponpENts.—We have several 
Communications placed on file for the New 
Volume; and we should be glad to receive 
more, if well written, and calculated to please 
and instruct the young. 








VARIETY. 








The Friend who is never out of Town, 


“ A word fitly spoken,” says Solomon, “ is like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Mrs. D—— had experienced much affliction, 
and had been enabled, by Divine grace, to say, 
“It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth him 
good,” 1 Sam. iii, 18. She had seen two of her 
children carried to the grave, and was attending 
the death-bed of a beloved and affectionate hus- 
band. The winter had passed away, and left 
him perceptibly weaker. The summer was 
nearly hsif over, and it appeared but too proba- 
ble that its close would find her a widow. The 
fine weather, however, had enticed most of her 
friends into the country, or to the sea-side, and 
the visits of condolence, to which she had been 
accustomed, had become “ few and far between.” 
One day, when her husband’s physician call- 








ed, he found his patient considerably worse, and 
felt it his duty to intimate to Mrs. D that 
the fatal event could not be far distant. “O! 
what am I to do,” said she, in reply, “for all my 
friends are out of town ?” 

“Take courage, my dear madam,” returned 
the physician, gently, “you have one Friend, 
who is never out of town.” 

“ True, my dear sir,” said Mrs. D——, taking 
his hand, and smiling faintly; “ but you cannot 
be always with me.” 

“ Nay, I did not mean myself,” rejoined the 
physician; “but that Almighty Friend, who is 
always with you, and to whom you owe every 
thing—Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to 
day, and for ever.” 

“ You are right,” said Mrs. D——, with firm- 
ness; “ He is, indeed, a present help in time of 
trouble. I have often experienced his loving 
kindness, and I will not doubt it now.” 

Christian reader! Do you ever feel the pres- 
sure of anxiety or sorrow, when no earthly rela- 
tive or comforter is near you? Trust in the 
some Almighty Friend, and say with the psalm- 
ist, * Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou 
in God; for I shall yet praise him, who is the 
health of my conntenance, and my God.” 

| Youth’s Friend. 





—_——~>_—_ 
The Wolf and the Lamb. 


A chief, who was once a very bloody warrior, 
but whose heart was changed, and who lived in 
the Mission settlement of New Zealand, was 
greatly opposed by another chief, who was still 
as blood-thirsty as ever. A little girl, who was 
a slave of this last chief’s, was hired from him 
by the Missionaries ; she was put to school and 
carefully taught the Gospel of Christ ; she was, 
however, some time afterwards claimed by her 
master; and, as there were no means of retain- 
ing her, the Missionaries were obliged to let 


her go. The first evening she was at the|- 


chief’s house she knelt downand prayed to God, 
and repeated some hymns. The chief forbade 
her, but next morning she did the same. He 
then beat her, and continued to use her very 
harshly; but she said, though he killed her she 
would not give up praying to God. This sur- 
prised the chief, and by the working of the 
Holy Spirit, he began to desire to know what 
could render a feeble child so resolute. He 
therefore determined to visit the Mission, and 
sent a messenger to intimate his intention; the 
news was heard with the ‘greatest alarm, and a 
council held as to whether they should take up 
arms and meet him, or a his arri- 


come to any resolution, they were told he was 
already come with his followers—but not to kill 
or destroy. He came in peace and unarmed. 
He entered the Mission settlement, leading by 
the hand the little slave girl, and said, “I want 
you to teach me what you taught this little girl.” 
The next day was the Sabbath, and in going in- 
to the church, great was the delight and won- 
der of the minister to see sitting, arm in arm, 
the two chiefs who till then had been deadly 
foes. He took for his text, “the wolf and the 
lamb shall lie down together, and a little child 
shall leed them.” Next morning one of the 
congregation came to him, and said, he feared 
his sermon had done mischief, ‘for native man 
no like to be confpared to wild beast.” So the 
minister went to see the chief, and found him in 
the school, standing in one of the classes, learn- 
ing the A, B, C. from the lips of the man whom, 
a short time before, he would have murdered. 
The minister expressed his pleasure at seeing 
him there, and began to apologise for having 
said anything that had wounded his feelings; 
but he was stopped by the chief, saying, “ Ob, 
no, it is all true, it is all true.’ He remained 
attending to the instructiou of the Missionaries, 
and, by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, became 
a truly converted man. 
—————— 


Good Produced by the Gospel. 


I perceived, (says Mr. Read) a Missionary in 
Souih Africa, a farmer’s little girl, of five years 
old, constantly going, as secretly as she could, 
behind a bush. Coming to my wagon, I said, 
“ What do you do so often behind the bush?” 
“TI go to pray, Sir.” “'T'o whom do you pray 2” 
“To Christ.” _“ What do you ask from Christ?” 
“] ask for grace,” was her answer. ‘T'o another 
child of her age,—“ I hear you often pray ; what 
do you pray for?” “I say, Lord Jesus, here 
lies a poor sinful child at thy feet; Lord be 
gracious to me, and give me grace, and thy Ho- 
ly Spirit ; forgive me all my sins.” 

One day two young girls came to a Mission- 
ary at Bethelsdorp, a Missionary settlement in 
South Africa. On being asked what they want- 
ed, they replied, “To speak of salvation.” 
“Why?” asked the Missionary; one of them 
answered, “ Because my heart is sick.” “What 
makes your heart sick?” ‘My many sins.” 
“ What will you do with such a wicked heart?” 
“Bring it tothe feet of Jesus.” “How long 
will you continue there?” “As long as he 
shall please to keep us there.” These are the 
Lord’s doings, and wonderful in our eyes! 

[S. S. Record. 
ee 

Troe Ricnes.—Christ is a pearl, which, who- 
ever hath can never be poor, and which whoever 
wants can never be rich. 








POETRY. 





TO THE REDBREAST WHICH WAS 
HEARD UNDER MY WINDOW. 


Thou sweet little bird! I hail thy return 
With feelings of joyous and hallowed delight; 
Thy faint and low warblings give hope of the 


song 
That shall wake me at morn, and cheer me at 
night. 
Thou loved little bird! May thy spring be serene; 
Unclouded thy sky—undisturbed be thy nest ; 
Thy cares yield a place for a carol between, 
And thy young crown with transport the joy 
of thy breast. 
When: Autumn’s cold winds drive thee cheer- 
less and lone 
To the Juniper swamp, may no fowling piece 
near 
In the hand of some idler, whose heart is of stone, 
Take the life of my home-bird, so cherished 
and dear. 
Ah! little they deem, who would kill thee in 
sport, 
They infringe on the grant which to man has 
been made ; 
Ah! guilt stained the soul, which can pleasure 
extort, 
From destroying the works where God’s love 
is displayed. [Youth’s Cabinet. 


THE CRUST, 
“ WASTE NOT, WANT Nov.” 
I must not throw upon the floor, 
* The crust I cannot eat; 
There’s many a hungry little one, 
Would think it quite a treat. 
ee take the kindest care 
‘0 get me wholesome food, 
And so:I must not waste a bit 
That may do others good. 
The corn from which my bread is made, 
God causes it to grow ; 
How sad to waste what he has given ; 
He would both see and know. 
“*Tis wilful waste brings woful want,” 
And I may live to say, 
“Oh how I wish I had the bread 








val, and if it must be so, die. they could 


Which once I threw away.” 





